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Beef in Ancient India.—By Babu RÁJENDRALÁLA MITRA. 


The title of this paper will, doubtless, prove highly offensive to most 
of my countrymen ; but the interest attached to the enquiry in connexion 
with the early social history of the Aryan raee on this side of the Himalaya, 
will, I trust, plead my excuse. The idea of beef—the flesh of the earthly re- 
presentative of the divine Bhagavati—as an artiele of food is so shocking to 
the Hindu, that thousands over thousands of the more orthodox among 
them never repeat the counterpart of the word in their vernaculars, and many 
and dire have been the sanguinary conflicts which the shedding of the blood 
of eows has caused in this country. And yet it would seem that there was 
a time when not only no compunetious visitings of conseience had a place in 
the mind of the people in slaughtering eattle—when not only the meat of 
that animal was actually esteemed a valuable aliment,—when not only was it 
a mark of gencrous hospitality, as among the ancient Jews, to slaughter the 
“ fatted calf” in honor of respected guests, but when a supply of beef was deem- 
edan absolute neeessity by pious Hindus in their journey from this to another 
world, and a cow wasinvariably killed to be burnt with the dead.* To Eng- 
lishmen, who are familiar with the present temper of the people on the sub- 
jeet, and to a great many of the natives themselves, this remark may appear 
quite startling ; but the authorities on which it is founded are so authentie 
and ineontrovertible that they cannot, for a moment, be gainsaid. 

To the more learned among my eountrymen the fact is not unknown 
that the Vedas, at one time, enjoined a ceremony ealled gomedha, or the saeri- 
fice of cattle ; but they imagine it was typical, and did not involve the aetual 
slaughter of the animal, and accordingly envelope it in mystery, so as to 
render it completely unintelligible to the uninitiated, or intelligible in a 
manner that takes them entirely away from the truth, When the subjeet 
attracted the attention of the late Professor Wilson, the attempt at mystifi- 


* Vide my paper on the ‘ Funcral Ceremonies of the Ancient indus, Journal, 
Vol. XXXIX, p. 241, 
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cation was so far successful that he was made to waver,* though the hight of 
truth could not be altogether withheld from a scholar and critic like him. In 
anote in his translation of the Jleghaduta, Professor Wilson said, “ the saeri- 
fice of the horse or of the cow, the gomedha or as'vamedha, appears to have 
been common in the earliest periods of the Hindu ritual. It has been con- 
ceived that the sacrifice was not real, but typical ; and that the form of sacri- 
ficing only was performed upon the victim, after which it was set at liberty. 
The text of this passage, however, is unfavorable to such a notion, as the 
metamorphosis of the blood of the kine into a river certainly implies that 
blood was diffused. The expression of the original, literally rendered, is 
‘sprung from the blood of the daughters of Surabhi’ that is, kinc,Surabhi being 
a celebrated cow produced at the churning of the ocean, and famed for granting 
to her votarics whatever they desired, ‘ Daughter of Surabhi’ is an expression 
of common occurrence, to denote the cow.”+ This argument of the learned 
Professor, however, had suggested itself to the people of this country long 
before his time, and it was met by some by the assertion that the word blood 
had been used only to complete the metaphor of the sacrifice, Others 
more amenable to the plain meaning of the old texts, but at the same time more 
daring, assume that the animals sosacrificed were immediately after invariably 
revived by the supernatural powers of the sacrificers. Sucha line of argu- 
ment, however satisfactory to the pious proletariat, takes the question so 
entirely out of the domain of reason, that it may fairly be left to itself; but 
even the orthodox Hindu might fairly ask, how it is then that the veuerable old 
poet and hermit Valmiki, when preparing to receive his brother sage Vas‘ish- 
tha, the author of one of the original law books (Smritis) which regulates 
the religious life of the people, and a prominent character even in the Vedas, 
slaughtered a lot of calves expressly for the entertainment of his guests ? The 
revivification in that ease must have followed the consumption of the meat 
of the slaughtered animals by them. The passage in which Valmniki’s 
preparation for the reception of Vas‘ishtha is described in the Uftara-rima- 
charita is so remarkable, that I need not offer any apology to quote it entire. 
The scene is laid in front of the hermitage of Valniki, where two disciples 
of the sage discourse on the bustle within. 
“ Bhéndéyana. Behold, Saudhataki, our humble dwelling ! 

Valniki’s holy hermitage assumes 

The face of preparation ; he expects 

Unwonted guests to-day ; the wild decr feed 


* This was, however, done at tho early part of his Sanskrit studies, when he had 
not come to the fountain-head, and was obliged to depend on his pandits. Snb- 
sequently he had no doubt whatever on the subject. Vide his note in the Uttara 
Róma Charita, Hindu Theatre, I. 34. 

+ Essays I, p. 353, 
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Upon unusual fragments, and the air 
Is filled with savoury odours. 
Saudhataki. There must be 
Some wondrous cause, to make our grey beards lay 
Their leetures by to-day. 
Bhan. There is a cause, 
And that of no mean import. 
Sau. Tell me I pray you, 
What venerable ox may we expeet 
To visit ns ? 

Bhán. For shame! refrain from jests : 

The great Vas'ishtha hither brings the queens 
OF Das’aratha, with Arundhati, 
From Rishyas’ringa to our master’s dwelling. 

Sau. Vas‘ishtha is it ? 

Bhán. he same. 
Sau. T crave his pardon. I had thought, at least, 
It was a wolf or tiger we should look for. 
Bhan. llow so? 
Sau. Why else was there provided 
The fatted ealf for his regale ? 

Bhán. Why, know you not, 

The Vedas, whieh enshrine our holy law, 

Direet the householder shall offer those 

Who in the law are skilled, the honied meal 
And with it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat, 

And the like treatment shall the honseholder 
Reevive from Brihmans learned in the Vedas.*” 

Vas‘ishtha, in his tum likewise, slaughtered the “ fatted calf” when 
entertaining Vis’vamitra, Janaka, S’atinanda, Jamadagnya and other sages 
and friends, and in the Mahdvira Charita, when pavifying Jamadagnya, tempt- 
ed him by saying: “The heifer is ready for sacrifice, and the food is eooked 
in ghee. ‘Chou art a learned man, come to the house of the learned, favour 
us (by joining in the entertainment).”+ 

These are, doubtless, examples quoted from avowed fictions, but it is not 
to be supposed for a moment that their authors would have alluded to sueh 


* Hindu Theatre I, 339, This rendering is a little too froe, but the main faets 


remain unaltered. For a literal translation of the passago, see Mr, Tawney’s version 
of the work, Act IV. 
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a subject, and offended the feelings of their readers, had they not ample 
authority to be satisfied that their readers would go with them. 

Colebrooke noticed the subject in his essays on “ the Religious Cere- 
monies of the Hindus,” in which he says, “it seems to have been aneiently 
the eustom to slay a cow on this oceasion, (the reeeption of a guest) and a 
guest was therefore ealled a goghna or ‘ eow-killer."* When noticing the 
mantra for the conseeration of the cow at the marriage ecremony, he observes : 
“ The commentator whose gloss has been followed in this version of the text, 
introduces it by the remark, that a guest, entitled to honorable reception, is 
a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetic, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend, or, 
in short, any one to welcome whose arrival a eow must be tied for the pur- 
pose of slaying her ; whence a guest is denominated gogna, or cow-killer. t 

Manu authorises the consumption of animal food at all seasons with 
the slight restraint of first offering a bit of it to the gods, or manes, or guests. 
He says, “ having bought flesh meat, or obtained it by aid of another, he who 
eats it after worshiping the gods or manes commits no sin.” v. 32. But he 
docs not expressly name beaf as an article of food. In his list of animals 
fit for human food he, however, observes ; “the hedge-hog and porcupine, 
the lizard godhá (Guana) the gandaka (rhinoceros) the tortoise, and the 
rabbit or hare, wise legislators declare lawful food among five-tocd animals, 
and all quadrupeds, camels excepted, which have but one row of teeth.” f 
And this would include cows which were well known to him as animals 
having one row of teeth. Had he wished to exclude them, he would have for 
eertain thought of them, and linked them with camels. It is, however, not 
necessary to infer what he intended by such a line of argument, as he is 
quite explieit in his directions about the use of beef ou the occasion of a 
Brahmachari’s return home, He says: “ Being justly applauded for this 
strict performance of his duty, and having received from his natural or spiri- 
tual father, the sacred gift of the Vedas, let him sit on an elegant bed, 
decked with a garland of flowers, and let his father honour him, before his 
nuptials, with the present of a cow, according to the Madhuparka rite.’§ 
In a subsequent passagel| he recommends the Afadhuparka or the “ honied 
meal” with beef for the reception of kings and other great dignitaries, 

Asoka, who in his first edict, says “ formerly in the great refectory and 
temple of the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi, daily were many hundred thou- 
sand animals saerifieed for the sake of meat food,” «| docs not specify the kind 


* Asiatic Researches VII, 288. 
+ ibid VII, 289. 

T Manu V,, 18, 

§ Ibid TIT, 3. 

|| Ibid LIT, 119-120, 
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of animals which were slaughtered, but, bearing in mind that when the ani- 
mals were sacrifieed he was a Hindu, and followed the ordinances of the S’astra, 
it is to be presumed that he did not confine himself to the meat of kids 
and sheep. 

The Mahábhárata and the Ramayana allude to the gomedha or slaughter 
of cattle for sacrifice ; but they do not afford any details, nor is it clearly 
mentioned that bovine meat was used as food. 

The Sitras, both Kalpa and Grihya, and the Vedas themselves, however, 
display no such reserve or reticence. They distinctly affirm that bovine meat 
was used as food, and in detail point out the different oceasions when cattle 
should be slaughtered and eaten, 

In the Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda, that grand store-house 
of Vedie rituals, which afford the fullest insight, into the religions life of 
ancicnt India, mention is made of scores of different ceremonies, which 
required the meat of cattle for their performance, and considerable stress is 
laid on the kind and character of the eattle which should be slaughtered for 
the supply of meat for the gratification of particular divinities. Thus, among 
the Admya Ishtis, or minor sacrifices with special prayers (B. III, o. vin), 
we have to sacrifice a dwarf ox to Vishnu; a drooping-horned bull with a 
blaze on the forchead to Lidra as the author of sacrifices, or as the destroyer 
of Vitra; a thick-legged cow (prishnisaktha) to the same as the regent of 
wind; a white-blazed drooping-hormed boll to the same, as the destroyer of 
enemies, or as the wiclder of the thunderbolt ; a barren eow to Vishnu and 
Varuna; a cow that has lately miscarried to Aushadhayah ; a bull that has 
been already sanctified at a marriage or other ceremony to Indra and Agni ; 
a polled ox to Brahmnaaspati; a black cow to Pushan; a cow that has 
brought forth ouly once to Vayu; a brown ox to Indra, the invigorator 
of our faculties; a speckled or piebald ox to Savité; a cow having two 
colors to Mitra and Varnna; a red cow to Rudra; a white barren cow to 
Strya; a white ox to Mitra; a cow that has miscarried from taking the bull 
unseagonably to Vayu ; a cow fit to conceive to Bhaya, &e., &e. In a rule 
in connexion with the As‘vamedha, the same authority lays down that sacri- 
ficial animals should differ in caste, colour, age, &e., according to the gods for 
whom they are designed. * 

In the larger ceremonies, such as the Rajasuya, the Vajapeya, and the 
As‘vamedha, the slaughter of cattle was an invariable accompaniment. Of 
the first two, the Cosava formed an integral part, and it ensured to the 
performer independent dominion in this world, and perfect freedom in the 
next to saunter about as he liked, even as the cow roams untrammelled in 
the forest.+ 

* Taittiriya Brihmana, III, p. 658. 
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Tn its account of the Ay/vamedha, the Taittiriya Brihmaya recommends 
180 domestic animals to be sacriticed, including horses, bulls, cows, goats, 
deer, Nilagdos,* &¢. A nmmber of wild animals were, likewise, on such 
occasions, brought to the sacrificial posts, but they were invariably let loose 
after consecration. ‘The authority, however, does not distinctly say how 
many heads of cattle were reynired for the purpose; the number perhaps 
varied according to the exigencies of the guests among whom erowned 
heads with their unwicldy retainers formed so prominent a part, and whose 
requirements were regulated by a royal standard, But even the strictly 
ceremonial offering was not, evidently, completed with a solitary cow or two. 
Out of the “ ten times cighteen” heads required, a great many must have 
been bulls, cows and heifers of diverse colors and ages. 

The Brihmana notices another ceremony in which a large number of 
cattle were immolated for the gratification of the Maruts and the enjoyment 
of their worshipers. This was called the Paiichas'dradiya sava, or the 
“ quinguennium of autumnal sacrifices.” It evidently held the same posi- 
tion in ancient India which the Durgápújá does in the liturgy of the modern 
Hindus. It used to be celebrated, as its name implies, for five years succes- 
sively, the period of the ceremony being limited to five days on each occasion, 
beginning with the new moon which would he in conjunction with the Vis’é- 
khá constellation. This happened in September or October. The most im- 
portant clements of the ceremony were seventeen five-year-old hunipless 
dwarf bulls, and as many dwarf heifers under three years. The former were 
duly consecrated, and then libe rated, and the latter, after proper invocations 
and ceremonial observances, immolabed ; three on cach day, the remaining 
two being added to the sacrifice on the last day, to celebrate the conclusion 
of the ceremony for the year. The Taéndya Brailimana of the Sama Veda 
notices this ceremony, but it recommends cattle of a different color for cach 
successive year. According to it the 7th or Sth of the waxing moon in 
As’‘vina for the first year, and the 6th of Ixartika for the following years, as 
the most appropriate for it. The origin of the Yajiia, according to a Vedie 
legend, is due to Prajipati. Once on a time he wished to be rich in wealth 
and dependents ; “he perecived the Pañchas'áradiya; he seized it, and 
performed a sacrifice with it, and thereby became great m wealth and 
dependents.” “ Whoever wishes to be great,” adds the Veda, “let him wor- 
ship through the Pafichas‘éradiya, Thereby, verily, he will be great.” $ 


* amua ufar yafen carfatacaaia aan TIT ATRHZTS M- 
apy fafearstafaanaa grat qra qra: | Taittiriya Brahmana II, 651. 
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f Tait. Brahmana, 11, 2. 
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Elsewhere it is said that this ceremony ensures thoroughly independent 
dominion, and that a sage of the name of Kandama attained it through this 
means.* 

In the As/valaiyana Sútra mention is made of several secrifices of 
which the slaughter of cattle formed a part. One of them in the Grihya 
Sutra is worthy of special notice. It is called Súla gava or “ spitted eow,” 
z. e., Roast Beef. It was performed cither in the autumn (sarat), or the spring 
season; when the moon was in the constellation Ardrá.t The animal 
appropriate for it was a cow of other than fawn calor, spotted with white,f 
and the choicest of the fold. Black spots were, however, not deemed 
objectionable,|| and a uniform black or blue color with a dash of red in it, 
z. e. of a purplish tinge was reckoned unexceptionable.{{ As soon as such an 
animal was selected, it was bathed with water in which paddy and barley 
had been steeped, and let loose,** as long as it did not attain all its permanent 
tecth, being all the while kept dedicated to Rudra, by a Vedie mantra which 
says, “ May you thrive in the name Rudra the great god, &c.” tF 

The proper place for the sacrifice was an unfrequented spot, outside, and 
to the east or the north, of a village or town, whenee the village was not 
visible, nor was it visible from the village. The time was after midnight, 
but some authorities preferred the dawn.tt 

All the necessary arrangements being complete, the priest, a Brahman 
versed in the details of the sacrilice and experienced by former performance 
of it,§§ should begin the ceremony by making certain offerings to the tire 
with appropriate mantras, and then plant a sacrificial post of the usual size, 
but of a green palas ‘a branch, uncarved and unadorned, the practice in other 


* Qtr FT UT UM | LAT aT AAT BPA QATA | AIR 
aeatal  Taittiriya Bralimana IT, 781, 
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I amı not suro whether tho Rudra in this passage shculd be the noun, and Mahé- 
deva “ great god,” adjective, or tho latter the noun, and Rudra “ fiereo” the epithet. In 
the present day animal sacrifices are rarcly offerod to Mahádova, To Sarasvatt, likewise 
no meat offering is now mude, though the Vedas enjoin it repeatedly. 
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ceremonies being to earve and deeorate the post (Yúpa) very elaborately. 
Two pieces of string are now to be provided, one made of ktis‘a grass, and 
the other of a kind of creeping palis‘a, vratati. One of these is tied round 
the post, and the other to the right horn of the vietim, which is then 
attached to the post facing the west ; each of these operations being performed 
while repeating a mantra. The animal being then immolated in the usual 
way, an offering is made to the fire with the liver held in a vessel made of 
palas’a wood or leaves. The mantra for the purpose is formed of the twelve 
names of Siva thus—*To Hara, Mridha, S árva, 8 ‘iva, Bhava, Mahadeva, 
Ugra, Bhima, Pas npati, Rudra, S'añkara, and Ys “ina, may this be weleome.”* 
It is, however, optional with the priest to repeat the whole of this mantra, or 
only a part of it including the last six names, or simply to say “to Rudra, 
may this be weleome!” Offerings of cooked rice and other articles being 
now made, four bundles of ktis/a grass are spread on the four sides of the 
altar, and a little cooked rice and some beef are offered to Rudra as the 
regent of the four quarters, This is followed by fonr mantras addressed 
to Rudra from the four quarters. The husks (/uska) and broken grain 
(kunda) of the rice used in cooking the rice offering, together with the tail, 
hide, tendons and hoofs of the victim are then to be thrown into the fire, 
and the effused blood, which at the time of immolation was held in a 
vessel, should be thrown on bundles of kús%a grass. Ata time when the 
people knew not how to utilize bovine hair and hoofs, their burning was a 
matter of course, but the destinetion of so useful an article as hide was not 
in keeping with the views of the Benthamites of the day ; accordingly Sim- 
batya, a sage, recommended that it should be made subservient to human use, 
hy being manufactured into shoes and the like The priest is then to 
stand up, facing the north, and, covering his face with a cloth, repeat a mantra 
offering the blood which had been spilled on the gronnd at the time of sacrifice 
to serpents to whom it belongs. The final offerings (svishtahrif) are now 
made, and the spit being removed from the chest of the vietim, the ceremony 
is concluded by an address to Rudra in praise of his greatness. The remains 
of the ceremonial offerings, says the Sútrakára, shonld not be admitted into 
the village, nor children be permitted to approach the sacrifice. But the 
sacrificers should, says the text, “ eat of the oblation in the usual way, after 
the benediction (svaslayana). $ Some forbid this consumption of the beef, 


others make it optional.§ 
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The ceremony ensures to the performer long life, wealth, high position, 
great religions merit, and numerous herds and children; and every house- 
holder is reqnired to perform it at least once in course of his life; it being 
reckoned among those which must be performed. A modified form of this 
ceremony is recommended to be performed in a paddock, where cattle are 
piquetted at night, should a murrian break out in the fold. 

If is to he regretted, that the account of the ecremony given in the 
Grihya Sttra, though full in other respects, is entirely silent as to how 
the meat of tho animal is to be cooked. The use of the spit or skewer 
and its presence in the chest of the victim whence it is to be withdrawn 
at the conclusion of the ceremony, leaves little doubt, however, as to the 
manner in which the meat was dressed.* 

The next ceremony I have to notice is named Gavémanayana, or the 
sacrifice of the cow, otherwise called Hkishtaka. It was held for four days 
on the eighth of the wane in the month of Mégha, or for four days, either 
immediately before, or immediately after, the full moon of Phalguna or 
Chaitra. Tts details are in many respects similar to that of the ordinary 
Pas'ubandha, of which some account will be given below. It seems to have 
formed a part of the Mahápluva, Dvddas'iha and other ceremonies, and nob 
to have constituted a distinct ceremony by itself. 

Several other ceremonies also required a supply of beef for their consum- 
mation. In connexion with the Atiratra ceremony Katyayana recommends 
the sacrifice of a barren cow (a spotted one being preferred) + to the Maruts, 
and seventeen, black, polled, entire oxen to Praj ipati. permission being granted 
to dispense with one or two of the characteristics if all the three cannot be 
secured.t I have not yet been able to obtain a Prayoga for the per- 
formance of any of these ceremonies, and am not, therefore, in a position to 
supply all the details which were observed in performing them, 1 have, 
however, got three short Prayogas for the performance of the Nirdda pas'n- 
bandha, from one of which (Ms. No. 1552, Sanskrit College of Calcutta) 
I have compiled the following abstract of the ceremony. 

This ecremony should be performed during the six months of the nor- 
thern declension of the sun, when the moou is waxing in one of the Deva- 
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nakshatras, or on the day when the moon is in the constellation Revati, 
or on the day of the new moon. On the day preceding the ceremony, the 
performer should celebrate the s’raditha called Néndimukha, and at night 
observe the Udakas'ánti and the pratisara-baudha. The first consists in 
sprinkling holy water with appropriate mantras on the houscholder, and the 
latter in tying a thread on the right wrist in a prescribed form to serve as 
an emblem of engagement, to be kept on until the completion of the 
ceremony for which it is tied. In Bengal this thread is now tied only 
on the occasion of a marriage or the investiture of the sacrificial thread ; 
but in the North-West it is used for several other ecremonies. 

On the day of the ceremony, the first duty is to attend to the five 
obligatory duties of bathing, offering of water to the manes, reading of 
the Vedas, offering of oblations to the household fire, giving of alms to 
beggars, and cooking of rice for the Vaisyadevah.* The animal to be sacri- 
ficed is then to be thought of, while repeating the mantra beginning with the 
word Priyatim, &c. Proceeding then to the Garhapatya fire the institutor 
and his wife should sit beside it on kts’ grass, holding at the same time a 
bundle of that article in their hands, and then thrice inandibly and thrice 
loudly repeat a mautra, and, having duly ordained the priests, solemnly resolve 
to perforin the ceremony. The Adhvaryu should now come forward, pro- 
duce in duc form the sacrificial fire by briskly rubbing two pieces of wood 
against each other, sanctify it by proper mantras, light the Ahavinya fire 
altar, and thereon offer oblatious of clarified butter. If the fire used be 
an ordinary one, and not produced by friction, a different form of sanctifica- 
tion, is to be adopted to that recommended in the first instanee. ‘The obla- 
tions, however, are the same, and they are five-fold, the last two being in 
favor of the sacrificial post and the axe with which it is te be cut. 

Now proceeding by the castern gate, the institutor should proceed to 
the tree from which the post is to be cut out. There, standing before the tree 
with his face to the west, he should address a mantra to the tree, and then 
anoint its trunk with a little sacrificial butter. The post being subsequently 
cut, a piece of gold is to be put on the stump, a little water is to be sprinkled 
thereon, and four offerings of butter made to it. 

The post should be tive aratnis and four fingers long, cach aratni being 
equal to about 16 inches, that is, of the length of the forearm from the 
inner condyle of the humerous to the tip of the little finger, From uine 
inches to a foot of the lower end of the post should remain unshorne for the 
purpose of being buried in the earth ; but above that the shaft should be 
pared and made cither octagonal, or square. ‘The top, to the extent of four 
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fingers, shonld be ent into the form of a tenon, whereon is to be fixed a round 
wooden band or ferule, for regulating the proportion of which as also for 
the various operations of cutting, chiselling, scraping, appropriate mantras 
are provided. The shavings shoud be collected, partly for the cooking of 
frumenty, and partly for fixing the post in the carth. 

The place where the post should be fixed has next to be determined. 
For this purpose, a peg is to be fixed in front of the Ahavanfya fire at the 
distance of two fect from its northern edge. Proceeding northwards twelve 
feet thereform, a second peg is to he fixed, and then taking a piece of string 
18 feet long and having a loop at cach end, it is to be fixed to the fore peg, 
and then, drawing it tight at the thirteenth fect, a third peg is to be fixed, 
a hole being dug between it and the peg at the twelveth fect, and another 
at the fourteenth feet. The string being now drawn towards the south, 
pegs are to be fixed as above. ‘These opposite points are called the s'roni, 
or the hips of the altar, The string is next turned to the east and west 
successively, and pegs fixed at the distance of fourteen fect on cach side from 
the centre. These constitute the two shoulders of the altar (skandha). To 
the west of the twelveth fect peg, eight inches of space should be kept for the 
post, and beyond it a peg should be fixed to mark the boundary of the spot. ` 
Beyond it, in a straight line at the distance of a yoke-pin, another peg is to 
be fixed, and beyond it a square altar of the length and height of a yoke-pin 
should be made similar to the Ahavaniya altar, This is ealled the Ukara- 
vedi. Upon this there should be another, a span square and fonr fingers or 
a span high, having a depression in the centre like a foot-mark. his 
is the northern naval, Uttarandbht. Measuring two or three feet straight 
to the west of the altar pin, and then turning to the north two or three feet, 
a hole is to he dug of the size of a yoke-pin. This is called Chétvila. 
Measuring again four fect straight to the west of the altar, and then turuing 
to the north one foot, a peg is to be fixed marking the place of the Uthara 
or refuge field. 

The Yajamána now sheds his hair, rubs butter on his body, ornaments 
his eyes with eollyrium, and then eats something, leaving the next operations 
of the ceremony to he performed by the priests. 

The first duty of the Adhvaryu priest is now to cut two plaksha branches 
(Ficus infectoria), and to ar range all the different articles required for the 
sacrifice, including among other things a peg of Gambhari wood (Gmelina 
arborea) of the length of the Yajamáná’s face for driving it into the victim’s 
chest. Kas ‘maryamayam hridaya-s'úlam yajamdna-mukha-sammitam. Now 
follows a series of offerings to the different sacred fires, and the repetition 
of a number of mantras by the different priests, the Vajamiana and his wife, 
which, however important in a ceremonical point of view, are neither likely 
to interest the public in the present day, nor to contribute to throw any 
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light on the subject of this paper. I shall pass on, therefore, to the details 
connected with the treatmeut of the sacrificial amimal. 

On the conclusion of the different offurings above referred to, the victim 
should be brought forward, rubbed over with a paste of turnerie, emblic m y- 
robolan and oil, well washed, and thenled between the Chatvdla andthe Uthara, 
to a spot between the Ahavantya fire and the sacrificial post, and there made 
to stand before the latter, facing the west. The animal should be of the 
colour appropriate for Indra and Agni, for the whole ceremony is addressed 
to them. But should one of that colour be not available, any sound ox may 
be employed, provided it be not defective by reason of having only one horn, 
or bored. cars, or broken teeth, or docked tail, or being dwarf, deaf, mangy, 
or undivided-hoofed. 

After the bathing the Adhvaryu should offer eertain expiatory oblations 
with the nitydjya, sthdlydjya, and vasdhoma havani, in course of which he 
should invoke Agni, Indra, Vayu and Prajapati. Then taking a bit of 
kus’a grass he should place the same with the aid of the Yajamina, on the 
head of the victim between the horns, while repeating the first verse of the 
Yajur Veda, /’s’efvd &e. This is called Updékarana or emblematic sacrifice. 
It is to be followed by the repetition of certain mantras declaratory of the 
resolution to sacrifice tle animal, 

Other mantras now follow, accompanied with offerings to the different 
fires, and repeated manupulations of the sacrificial vessels. These done, the 
animal is tied by the right horn, the rope passing two or three times round 
the eye of that side, so as to leave the left horn free, A httle water is then 
sprinkled ou the victim, which is allowed to have a good drink of water 
from a vessel brought near it for the purpose. An offering of butter to the tire 
with the sruk spoon is next made, and with the remainder of the sanctified 
butter in the spoon, spots are marked on the forehead, the hump, and the two 
hind quarters. Another series of mantras and offerings having been gone 
through by the Adhvaryu, an axe is placed in the hands of the unmolator, a spike 
stuck into the string with which the victim is tied, and the victim is anointed 
with some butter. These operations accomplished, the Agmidhra takes up a 
flaming braud from the Ahavaniya altar, und proceeding between the Chdtudla 
and the Uthkara to the front of the Sdmitra fire, thrice cireumambulates 
the victim by the right side with the brand in his hand, and then, plaeing the 
brand near the A’havaniya altar, repeats the eireumambulation, while the Adh- 
varyu offers an oblation alter every turn, and then continues his offerings 
to Prajapati Agni, Vayu, and Vis’vedevah. The Pratiprasthátá now comes 
forward, and taking some burning charcoal from the Gdrhapatya altar, re- 
moves it to the Sdmitra altar. The victim is then led northward between tho 
sacrificial post and the northern altar by the Agnidhra with a flaming brand in 
his hand, and the Adhvaryu and the Yajamána touch it with the vessel intended 
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for holding the liver (vapásrapemi). The former next sanetities the animal 
by a mantra, and the Agnidhra places before the immolator the buming 
brand which is cast aside by the Adhvaryu, who orders the tmmolation with 
an appropriate mantra ending with the word saftjfupaya “ immolate.” ‘The 
immolator now casts the auimal on spread kusa grass so as to have its 
head towards the west, and the feet pointing towards the north, and com- 
pletes the slaughter, saying at the end “it is immolated” (sanjñapta). ‘Tho 
institutor of the sacrifice and the priests should sit during the operation 
with their faces averted, so as not to behold the sanguinary work, and the 
Adhvaryu should go on making expiatory offerings to obviate the evils likely 
to arise from the victims lowing, or shivering, or attempting to run away, or 
dying by natural causes during the ceremony. A number of mantras, most- 
ly from the Sañhitás of the Rig and the Yajur Vedas are given for the various 
operations and offerings mentioned, as also for an interminable and unsuffer- 
ably tedious series of offerings which are to follow the immolation ; but it 
would be forcign to the subject of this paper, to describe them here. I must, 
therefore, refer the curious to the MS. from which these details have been 
taken. 

That the animal slaughtered was intended for food, is evideut from the 
directions given in the As’valayana Sútra to eat of the remains of the 
offering ; but to remove all doubt on the subject I shall quote here a passage 
from the Taittiriya Brihmana, in which the mode of cutting up the victim 
after immolation is deseribed in detail ; it is scarecly to be supposed that the 
animal, would be so divided if there was no necessity for distribution. The 
passage runs thus; “ celestial and human executioners, (Samitdra) commence 
your work ; carry the victin for the purpose of cutting it up. Anxious to 
divide the vietin for the masters of the ceremony, collect the wlmuka fire for 
the animal brought here (to the shambles). Spread the ktis/a grass; obtain 
the permission of the mother, of the father, of the uterine brother, of the friend- 
ly members of the herd of the victim. Place it so that its feet may point 
towards the north; let the eyes reach the sun; let its vital airs attain the 
regent of the wind; let the ears attain the regents of the quarters ; let its 
life reach the ether above; let its hody abide on the carth. Separate its 
hide so that it may remain entire (without rents), Before cutting open 
the naval separate the fat. Close its breath that it may remain within ; 
@. e. by tying up the mouth), Cut open its breast so as to make it appear 
like an cagle (with spread wings). Separate the forearms ; divide the arms 
into spokes; cut out the shoulders (clods) in the form of tortoises ; remove 
the hips @umps) so as not to injure them; divide the thighs (rounds) 
with the bone entire in the shape of a door, or of the leaf of the oleander ; 
separate successively in order the 26 ribs; divide the different members 
so that none be less than what it should be. Dig a trench for burying the 
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excrements, Throw away the blood to the Rékshasas, Extract entire (and 
do not puncture in the middle) that part of the entrails which is like an owl 
in shape (the stomach, vanishtu). Your offspring and their children will 
live in peace and never weep (i. e. these operations being done according to 
the ordinances of the s'ástra, no injury will befall your family). O slayer 
of cattle, © Adhrigu, accomplish your task ; accomplish it according to rules ; 
O Adhrigu, accomplish it.”* 

The Taittiriya Brahmana is silent as to what should be done with these 
different parts, but the Gopatha Brahmana of the Atharva Veda supplies the 
omission. lt gives in detail the names of the different individuals who are to 
receive shares of the meat for the parts they take in the ceremony. The 
total number of shares into which the carcass is to be divided is thirty-six, and 
the following persons are to receive one or more shares each, viz. :— 

“The Prastata is to reecive the two jaws along with the tongue; the 
Pratiharté, the neck and the hump ; the Udgátá, the cagle-like wings or brisk- 
ets; the Adhvaryu, the right side chine with the shoulder ; the Upagata, the 
left chine ; the Pratiprasthatd, the left shoulder; the Brahmá and the wife 
of the ee the right rump ; the e the right hip lower 
down the round ; the Potá, the thigh (leg ?’) ; the Hoti, the left rump ; the 
Maitravaruna, the left round; the Achclihavika, the left leg; the Neshta, 
the right arm (clod) ; the aadasya, the left clod ; the master of hig house the 
sirloin and some part of the abdomen (flank ? a and anuka); his wife, 
the loin or pelvic region, which she is to bestow on a Brahman; the Agni- 
dhra, the stomach (vanishtu), the heart, the kidneys, and the right fore leg - 
(váhu) ; the Atreya, the left leg; the householder who ordains the sacrifice, 
the two right fect; the wife of the householder who ordains the sacrifice, 
the two left feet ; and both of them in common, the upper lip; the Gravas- 
tut, three bones of the neck, (vertebra) and the man irjá, whatever that 
be; the man who leads the cow, three other vertebra and a half of the perine- 
um ; the Chamasidhvaryu, the bladder ; the Subrahmanya, the head ; the man 
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who invites people to a Soma sacrifice, the hide.’* Diverse imprecations are 
hurled against those who venture to depart from this order of distribution. 

The luckiest recipients were no doubt those who got the tongue, the 
hump, the rounds, and the sirloin ; but some of the inferior officers, such as 
those who got the fect, the bladder, and the like, could have made but poor 
use of their shares. ‘They were, however, all allowed plentiful libations of 
the Soma beer to wash down their meat. 

The general rules to be followedin slaughtering animals including cattle, 
are given by some of the Sitrakaras. They are of course liable to be modi- 
fied by special rules in eonnexion with special ceremonies, but in the absence 
of any such special rule, they should be regularly followed. As’valiyana 
gives these rules under the head of Pas'ukalpa in the eleventh section of 
the first book of his Griyha Siitra. According to them, after offering obla- 
tions of clarified butter to the saerificial fire, a hearth is to be made 
to the north of it, for the Sdmitra or cooking fire. This done, the animal 
to be slaughtered is to be made to drink plentifully, then bathed, and then 
made to stand before the sacrificial fire, facing the west. After this two obla- 
tions of clarified butter aro to be offered with the mantra beginning with the 
words Difam, &e. The animal should then be touched on the back with a 
green branch bearing leaves while announcing the resolution, “for the 
gratification of so and so (naming the god), I slaughter thee.” A little 
water in which paddy and barley have been steeped, is now to be sprinkled 
on the forepart of the animal, and the aforesaid resolution again repeated. 
This done, the animal is to be made to drink a part of that water, and the 
remainder of it is to be thrown on its right fore leg. It is then to be led 
round the fire three times silently without any mantra, and then carried to 
the north side, with a burning faggot held before it. When brought to 
the spot where the eooking hearth has been made, the faggot is to be put 
into the hearth, and a good fire kindled in it. The master of the ecremony 
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then is to take up two stout stieks of KAsmarya* wood, one with, and the 
other without, leaves, and successively toueh the animal and the Adhvaryu. 
This done, he should spread some kús'a grass on the west of the hearth, and 
the animal, having been laid on it with its head towards the cast or the 
west, and the fect pointing towards the north, is to be killed by the 
Samita. The instrument of destruction is not named, and it is doubt- 
ful whether a knife was used, or a spike of hard wood, one of the 
gambhari sticks alluded to above, was driven into the region of the heart 
to effect the destruction. Both methods are noticed elsewhere, and 
the spike was called sphya. But however effected, immediatcly after the 
immolation, the master of the ceremony should cover the right hypochon- 
driac region with a little kús'a grass, and make an oblique incision to 
extraet an important organ from the abdomen. If the immolation be 
made with the animal’s head to the east, it will be necessary to turn the 
carcass over to eome to the spot. The organ to be extracted is ealled Vupié, 
and in Sanskrit dictionaries it is set down as a synonym of fat or marrow, 
Some take it to be the omentum, but the commentator of As’valiyana 
describes its place to be a hollow above, and to the right of the navel,f © 
which takes us exactly to the region of the liver, and knowing how 
eagerly such Hindus as take flesh meat in the present day, like the 
liver of goats, as a delicacy, I am disposed to believe that the word means 
the liver. Such a tit bit would be much more worthy of the gods than 
the skinny omentum, which is utterly unfit for human food. 


* Gmelina arborea. Tho woed of this tree is reputed to be remarkably dense, 
hard and tough, Tho technical name of tho stiek is Vapdsrapant, A srapani is ordi- 
narily a cooking pot, but in tho present instanco, as one of them should be awa 
“ without leaves” and the othor qyya with leaves, [ infer that sticks are meant. 
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The liver being thus extracted, it should be cut, stuck on the two gam- 
bhari sticks, washed, and then heated on the cooking fire. Proceed- 
ing then to the sacrificial fire, an offering is to he made to it with a bit 
of the liver. Sitting then on the south side of that fire, the meat is to be 
eooked, and butter be dropped on it while cooking. The roast being in 
this way completcly dressed,it should be placed on the leaves of the plaksha 
tree (Ficus infectoria), and further offerings made to the two fires. On this 
oceasion rice is likewise cooked, and the carcass being then cut up into 
eleven principal parts, such as the heart, the tongne, the briskets, &e. besides 
other minor parts, they are all to be cooked at the sámitra fire. The heart 
is to be stuck on a spit and carefully roasted over the fire so as to make it 
tender, clarified butter being subsequently poured on it to complete the 
dressing.* On the completion of the operation, the different kinds of cooked 
meat and rice should be offered to the sacrificial fire with appropriate man- 
tras, each ending with the word sváhá. If the meat and rice be offered 
separatcly, then separate svishtakrit or final offerings are to be made for 
each of them, otherwise one final-offering would suffice for all. The roast 
should be offered last without any mantra. The mantras enjoined are all 
extracts from the Safihita of the Rig Veda. 

These rules, simple as they are, are nevertheless too complicated for a 
feast to be improvised whenever a respectable guest honours a house ; and for 
such a purpose, therefore, a separate set of rules have been provided in which 
the order of the guest to slaughter, given in a Rig Vedie verse, followed 
by another when immolating, is held sufficient. The ceremony is ealled Ma- 
dhuparka, or the offering of honied meal. The persons for whom this cere- 
mony was imperative, were ritvigs, kings, bridegrooms, Vedic students on 
their return home after the completion of their studies, Acharyas or tutors 
coming to a house after a year’s absence, fathers-in-law, uncles, and generally 
all men of high rank. ‘The first duty of the householder on the arrival of 
a guest belonging to any of these classes was, after salutation, to offer a seat. 
This was ordinarily a mat made of kts’af grass, and in the case of ritvijas 
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or officiating priests, it was the most appropriate ; but the word used for it 
by As’val4yana is vishtara, which means simply an article to sit upon, 
and it may have been a carpet, a stool, a chair, or a couch. Wooden seats 
are particularly mentioned in different works. 

After the guest was seated, the most appropriate article for refreshing 
him, in a warm country like India, was water to wash his feet with. This was 
called pddya, and the rule on the subject required that a Brahmana guest 
should have his right foot washed first, and then the left, the order being 
reversed in the case of S’idras; the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas being left to 
follow their own inclination in the matter. The washing was repeated 
three times. The next offering was the arghya, which consisted of a little 
water with scents and flower garlands,* and was no doubt much more appro- 
priate than what is offered to gods in the present day, whieh consists of 
sandal wood paste aud a few grains of rice thrown on a flower and sprinkled 
over with water. The mantra for the offering was repeated three times. 
A glass of water for washing the face next followed, and the guest was ex- 
pected to drink of it as much ashe liked. The Madhuparka strictly so called 
was next brought forward. It consisted of curds and honey held in a small 
cup, butter being substituted when honey was not at hand. When bringing 
it, the host was required to look at it and repeat a mantra three times. The 
guest received the cup while repeating a mantra, then looked at it while 
repeating another, and mixing the ingredients in the cup with his index 
finger or the thumb or the little finger with a third, and eleared his finger 
by giving it a jerk while repeating a fourth mantra. He was required then 
to repeat three mantras successively, throwing a little of the mixture after 
each repetition upwards into the air with the tip of his finger, offering it 
to Rudra, Aditya, and Vis’vedevah, Then placing the cup on the ground, 
he tasted the mixture three times, repeating a mantra on cach oecasion. 
According to some, he had to eat the whole of the mixture in three mouth- 
fuls, but aceording to others, a portion was left behind to be given to a 
Brahman, or should such a person to receive it happen not to be at hand, 
to be thrown into water.t A drink of water after this honeyed meal was 
of course a necessity, which was met in the same way as the first drink 
before the meal, the mantra for it being the same ; but a second drink 
followed with a different mantra. The order to give the remains of a tasted 
food to a Brahman is worthy of note. It would be the direst insult to a 
Brahmay in the present day to ask him to receive such an offering. 
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A cow was next brought forward and offered to the guest ; whereupon 
he said, “ My sin is destroyed, destroyed is my sin,” and then ordered the 
immolation of the animal with the words Om kuru, “ aeeomplish, Amen.”* 
The host thereupon immolated the cow in the name of some appropriate 
divinity. If it were desired that the cow should be sanetified and let 
loose, then the guest repeated the mantra: “ This cow is the mother of the 
Rudras, and the daughter of the Vasus, the sister of the Adityas, and the 
pivot of our happiness ; therefore I solemnly say unto all wise men, kill 
not this harmless sacred cow. Jet her drink water and eat grass ;’+ and then 
ordered it to be let loose, and the same was aeeordingly done. Lest this 
should lead to the idea that the feast at this ceremony may be eelebrated 
without flesh meat, As'valayana emphatieally ordains that no Madkuparka 
should be eelebrated without flesh mecat, f and his commentator Gargandray- 
ana provides for this by saying that “ when the animal is saerifieed, its meat 
supplies the requirement of the feast; should it be let loose, flesh meat 
should be provided by other means, but on no aecount should the feast 
be without that artiele.”§ i 

In this he has followed the ordinance of Manu, who deelares that the 
man who, having in due form performed a (Madhuparka or other) ceremony, 
fails to eat flesh meat, will be doomed to be boru an animal for twenty-one 
generations ;|| and that Brahmá having ereated animals for sacrifiees, their 
immolation at a Vedie eeremonial cannot be injurious, and that m 
beasts, trees, tortoises, and birds, destroyed iu the performance of sacred rites, 
rise after death in the scale of creation. 

Convenient as the ceremony of Madhuparka was for the eclebration of 
a feast, it was not ealculated to afford a ready and cheap supply of meat to 
persons given to its use, and aeeordingly Manu ordained (ante, p. 176,) that 
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flesh meat purchased at the butchers’ stall was pure, and fit for consumption 
by pious Hindus. I have nowhere noticed that butchers were required, as 
among the Muhammadans, to observe any ccremouial rite before slaughtering 
animals, and am disposed to belicve that none was observed, and that the 
only restriction was that the person purchasing meat for food had to offer 
a portion of it after dressing it to the gods, manes, guests, or beggars, which 
sufficed to accomplish a yajiia. 

It is worthy of note here, that while killing of Brélhmans, drinking of spi- 
rituous liquors by Braéhmans, stealing of gold belonging to Bréhmans, defile- 
ment of the bed of spiritual preceptors, and association for a year with those 
who are guilty of the aforesaid four crimes, are reckoned by Yájñavalkya among 
the most heinous crimes—Mahápátaka, the mischievous killing of cattle is in- 
cluded among secondary or wpapdtaka offences, and the expiation for it is 
comparatively slight. A Brahman guilty of drinking spirits cannot expiate 
his crime without suicide produced by a draft of molten metal, while a cow- 
killer is let off by Samvarta with a fortnight’s short-commons, consis- 
ting of barley-meal, milk, curds and butter, a feast to Brahmans and the gift 
of a cow.* Yajfiavallya is a little more exacting ; he insists upon drinking of 
the five products of the cow, paiichagavya, following a cow as it roams about, 
sleeping in a cattle-shed regularly for a whole month, and ending with the 
gift of a cow, or a fine equal to the value of the animal destroyed.t He also 
recommends other forms of expiation, and his rival Simritikéras have each 
his own scheme ; but none insists upon any thing approaching to suicide, 

The author of the Nárasiñhiya Prayoga Purijata has copied verbatim 
As‘valayands rule about the necessity of eating beef at the Madhuparka 
ceremony, but qualified it by a quotation from the Aditya Purana which says 
that in the present Kali age the Madhuparka should be celebrated without 
slaughtering a cow. This quotation has been given at length both by Párá- 
saraf and Hemadri and other compilers, and runs as follows :—“ Protracted 
Brahmacharya, carrying of the begging pot called Kamandalu, produc- 
tion of issue by a brother-in-law, gift of a daughter onee alrcady given 
away (widow marriage), marriage with girls of other than one’s own caste 
by the twice-born classes, killing of noble Brahmanas (versed in the Vedas) 
in fair warfare even if they come to the attack, entrance into the Vanaprastha 
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+ I suppose this is a compiler and not tho author of the Sañhitá, for the latter 
does not quote authorities in support of his rules and ordinances, 
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state according to law, reduction of the period of mourning on account of duty, 
or service, or for reading the Vedas; expiations on the part of Brahmans 
involving loss of life, condemnation for association with criminals, immola- 
tion of animals at the Madhuparka, aceeptance as sons, of other than le- 
gitimate and adopted sons; boarding together on the part of the twice-born 
householders with a servant, cowherd, friend of the family, and persons with 
whom agriculture is jointly carried on if they be S'udras by caste; pilgrim- 
age to very remote places ; cooking of food by S’udras for Brahmans, expia- 
tory suicide by falling from very high places, or into the fire ; suicide on ac- 
count of extreme old age, and the like have been abstained from by noble and 
learned men at the beginning of the Kali Yuga for the well-being of mankind. 
The practice of revered persons is proof as potent as that of the Vedas.”* The 
Vrihannaradiya Puraya follows this very closely, but at the same time it 
omits some acts and prohibits others which are not eondemned by the former. 
The additional acts condemned are, suicide by getting one’s self drowned in 
the sea, offering of flesh meat at S’raéddhas, human sacrifice, horse sacrifice, 
Gomedha sacrifice, and Vedic yajfias involving sacrifices of cattle.f It is 
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worthy of note, however, that this prohibition in the Aditya Purina is not 
positive and explicit, but implied: “ Beeause certain noble and wise men 
did not do so, and the practice of pious men is proof as potent as that of the 
Vedas,” ergo they should not be done, the author wished to say, but did not 
do so inso many words. Both these extracts proceed from Upapurdyas 
of probably not more than eleven or twelvo hundred years of age. Accord- 
ing to Professor Wilson, the Upapuranas are not older than the twelfth 
century, but seeing that the Vnhannaradiya has been quoted as an authority 
by Vallala Senain his Dánaságara, and he lived in the eleventh century, it 
must be at least four or five centuries older ; but they have been so carelessly 
preserved, and are so full of interpolations, and altogether are of sueh question- 
able authenticity, that even the most orthodox Hindu holds them to be of very 
secondary rank compared to the V edas, the Sinritis and the Sútras. ‘Thus it 
is said in the Prayoga Périjdta that where the S’ruti and the Smriti disagree, 
the S‘ruti should prevail. Again the Smritis are more vencrable than the 
Puranas, and of the Smritis Manu is the most authoritative.* 

In the opinion of Paulastya, who is himself an original Smritikara, 
Mann must yield to the Kalpa Siitras, which, being derived immediately 
from the Vedas, are of greater authority than the Smritis.f his has not 
been contradieted by any lawgiver or eommentator. The Upapuranas 
hold a lower rank than the Puranas, and have nowhere been allowed to over- 
vide the latter, much Jess the S‘ruti and the Smriti; the order of precedenee 
being according to the above, Ist S’ruti or Veda, 2nd Stitra, 3rd Smriti, 4th 
Puranas, 5th Upapurdna. It is not a little remarkable, therefore, that the last 
should be allowed in the present instance to prevail over the first four, 
The author of the Virnzaya sindhu assumes even a lower ground. He begins by 
quoting an unnamed authority which says, “ Works which lead not to para- 
dise, and are condemned by publie opinion, should not be performed ;” and 
then argues, “Thus, the slaughter of large bulls and large sheep for Brah- 
manas versed in the Vedas, though duly ordained, should not be done, being 
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detested by the public. Further, the rule, let a cow fit for offering to Mitra 
and Varuna, or a barren cow, or one that has ceased to bear after first ealv- 
ing, be sacrificed, is duly ordained ; still such sacrifice being opposed to public 
feeling, should not be performed.”* Jf such be the case, the question arises, 
whence comes this publie fecling against the ordinances of the Vedas? And 
we can nowhere meet with a more appropriate reply than in the fact that 
when the Brahmans had to contend against Buddhism, which emphatically and 
so successfully denounced all sacrifices, they fonnd the doctrine of respect for 
animal life too strong and too popular to be overcome, and therefore gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly adopted it in such a manner as to make it appear a 
part of their S%stra. They gave prominence to such passages as preached 
benevolence and merey for all animated creation, and so removed to the back- 
ground the sacrificial ordinances as to put them entirely out of sight, Such a 
process is even now going ou in Hinduism under the inlluence of Christianity, 
and, as the Hindu mind was during the ascendaney of Buddhism already well 
prepared for a change by the teachings of the Buddhist missionaries, no difficulty 
was met with in making faith, devotion, and love supply the place of the ho- 
locausts and unlimited meat offerings ordained by the Vedas. The abstention 
was at first no doubt optional, but gradually it became general, partly 
from a natural disposition to benevolence, and partly out of respect for the 
feeling of Buddhist neighbours, such as the Muhammadans now evince for 
their Hindu fellow-subjects by abstaining from beef in different parts of 
Bengal, that writers found it easy to appeal to the practice of the people and 
publie feeling as proofs even us potent as the Vedas, and authoritatively to 
declare that sacrifices were forbidden in the present age. This once done, the 
change was complete. In short, the Buddhist appeal to humanity proved too 
much for the Smriti, and custom has uow given a rigidity to the horror 
against the sacrifice of animal life, which even the Vedas fail to overcome. 
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